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STUDIES IN LINGUISTICS 
Vol. 8, No. 2, 1950 


COMPLEMENTATION SHOULD COMPLEMENT+* 
Dwight L. Bolinger, University of Southern California 
[P305. Morphology--Theory.} 
lt define complementation as absence of overlapping leads to complications in 
the identification of morphemes. It should instead be defined as completion of 


delimitable areas, with another term, such as supplementation, employed for 
absence of overlapping. 








This note is to point out a problem suggested by E. A. Nida's treatment 
of the morpheme,_ and to propose a solution for it. 


The term complementation is used negatively, to refer to forms whose dis- 





tribution does not overlap. Thus board ‘construction material' and board 'food' 
are not in "complementary distribution" because either can occur in the envi- 


ronment The board we got was terrible. But pill ‘'medicament' and pill 'objec- 





tionable person' are in complementary distribution since the first occurs in 
It_is a pill and the second in He is a pill. The importance attached to the 
fact is that since any differences in meaning between the two pills can be at- 
tributed to the environment, they may be combined into one morpheme, thus econ- 
omizing on the number that must be identified; but since the two boards occur 
in the same environment, the differences between them cannot be assigned to the 
environment and therefore must inhere in the forms themselves, which are by 
this token two morphemes, not one. 

The utility of such a formula is that it will, presumably, enable the an- 
alyst to cope with the problem of homophones in a language such as English, 
where phonetically identical forms sometimes need to be treated as one morpheme, 
sometimes as more than one. But there seems to be a crippling difficulty in 
that it is impossible to tell where to draw the line in considering two forms 
to be potentially one morpheme as a preliminary to applying the test. And the 
29 
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strict application of it leads not to a reduction in the number of morphemes, but to 
a multiplication of them. 

The difficulty is posed by the statement that "Homophonous forms which are 
semantically related and whivh occur in correspondingly different distributional 
environments constitute a single morcheme with multiple distribution-class member- 
ships." In order to apply the test of distribution, the forms in qvestion must 
be assumed to be semantically related to begin with. 

But related how closely? Let us see, first, what happens when we accept a re- 
lationship that is remote. 

This Nida encourages by considering pili 'medicament' and pill ‘objectionable 
person’ as semantically related. Both kinds of pills, to be sure are "hard to 
take" (though even here we are punning on two different meanings of take); but we 


can apply the identical test to It is a boar and He is a bore, both being under 





some circumstances hard to bear, wherewit: we identify boar and bore. Since a 
mean person is likely to show his disposition by his mien, and furthermore the two 
words belong to different morphemic categories, we can identify mean and mien. 
Since an animal's hide is what hides the rest of him from view, these two forms 
may be combined, for they, too, are "complementary" as defined. Similarly with wag 
(a tail) and neg 'wit.' 

Where the forms belong to different morphemic categories, and are close enough in 


meaning, there seems to be no difficulty in combining two homophones (or heterophones 


either, for that matter) in one morpheme. But I suspect that the semantic relation- 


ship must be close enough, or nearly close enough, for one to replace the other, 


with a change of the immediate environment, in order to convey the same message. 





Thus lecture noun and verb may be combined because He lectured at the auditorium can 


be replaced by He gave a lecture at the auditorium, and When he lectured at the audi- 
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torium, he said--by In his lecture at the auditorium, he said--. Sail noun and 





verb may be combined because They sailed away can replace They set sail. Com- 








bining two forms remotely related, however, seems to violate common sense; it 
may be adopted as an ad hoc procedure, but to do this for the sake of reducing 
the total number of morphemes leads to the next step of assuming that ANY dif- 
ferences in meaning between two homophones are due to the environment, and 
proceeding to unite into one morpheme any two or more homophonous forms in com- 
plementary distribution as defined, This would bring tcgether deign-dane, main- 
This problem interlocks with that of homophones in the same morphemic cate- 
gory, when it happens that a third homophone exists in a different morphemic 
category, as with foil ( two nouns and one verb) or sole adj. 'only' and the 
nouns soul, sole ‘under surface of foot,' and sole 'fish.' But let us first 
see what we have to hurdle when dealing with homophones of the same category. 


Take, as an example of such homophones, the verb bite in The man bites and 





The mosquito bites. In one, teeth are used as a preliminary to chewing; in the 





other, a proboscis is used as a preliminary to sucking. The differences in 
meaning of bite and bite correlate with the names of the animals that do the 


biting. We can say The bit bites into the steel or The saw bites into the wood 





and the vast operational differences of the various kinds of bite still correlate 
with the identity of the things doing the biting. But note that all these 

things are so closely related semantically that they can be subsumed under a 
single definition, 'to make a sharp incision, usually preparatory to consuming 
or to cutting further.' There is a central meaning and a series of metaphors 
closely tied to it. 


We do not fare so well with pill, for here, contrary to Nida's intention, 
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the two meanings may be in contrast within the same environment and we have no 
close semantic kinship to fall back upon. It [the medicament] is a pill and 
It [the neighbor's brat} is a pill provide no clue for distinguishing pill from 
pill; and innumerable contexts might be found where either pill would fit: I 


hope I can get rid of that pili, What a pill!, etc. Pill is thus in no better 





circumstances than board; in fact, it would be difficult to name any two forms 
in English belonging to the same morphemic category that may not at some time 
contrast within a single environment, so long as we are allowed the fantasy with 


which language untied to facts may play (The little dog said--, Through the 





looking-glass, The cow jumped over the moon). The differences of bite can be 





correlated closely to the organ or instrument doing the biting, for each has its 
physical limitations; a new tool could be invented and bite applied to it. 

The differences of pill, however, must be traced to an original extravagant 
metaphor, and no new pill, as different from the present two as they are differ- 
ent from each other, can possibly be predicted of a verbal environment. Newer 
and bigger pills to swallow may be created; human pills may go from bad to worse; 
but these changes occur within the two sets of pills, not between them nor out- 
side them. 

But still, one pill is human and the other is non-human. Does this not 
show a contrast in environments such that the differences in meaning may be 
assigned to it, thus enabling us to combine the two into one morpheme? The 
difficulty here is that "human" is an INFERRED element of the environment, not 


one which is verbally present. If the subject is child, woman, man, person, or 








something of the kind, we infer one kind of pill; if it is medicine, object 


to swallow, poison, vitamin, or the like, we infer the other. The appeal, then, 





is not to particular subjects, as with bite, but to a sort of general-environ- 


mental factor. But the general environment is what we depend upon in order to 
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show that the two forms are sufficiently akin semantically in order to inquire, 
in the first place, whether they may be regarded as one morpheme. If we now use 
it for contrast, we are using it twice, and in two opposite ways. Call the act 
of deciding that the two forms in question are semantically related "step A" 

and the act of deciding that the distributional environments are different "step 


B." In dealing with homophones of the same morphemic category such as pill and 





pill, if (relying upon the general environment for both steps) we find enough 
similarity in meaning to make step A possible, then we have the same morpheme 
to begin with--there is not enough contrast to make step B possible; if on the 
other hand the general environments differ sufficiently to make step B possible, j 
then the forms are not close enough to make step A possible, The alternatives | 
are mutually exclusive. 

Continuing with forms whose semantic kinship is remote, let us see whether 
we are any better off with homophones belonging to mixed categories. Foil and 
sole-soul were mentioned. Let us assume that foil "blunt sword' and foil 
‘metal leaf' are like board and board, i.e., that they contrast within the same 
environment so much of the time that we are compelled to regard them as differ- 
ent morphemes. The verb foil 'to balk' may be coerced into semantic kinship 
with either one (with 'sword' because weapons balk, with 'metal leaf! because 
it is a preventive against contamination for many products). Since foil 'to 
balk' and foil 'sword' belong to different morphemic categories, they differ in 
distribution and may be combined; the same is true of foil 'to balk' and foil 
‘metal leaf.' We thus get the impossible collocation of A equals X and A equals 


Y but X does not equal Y. “As a further example take the adjectives spare ‘extra, 


ae 


reserved from common use' and spare ‘lean.’ In He has a spare frame if the 








person is an artist or a mechanic we infer one thing, if he is a skinny person 
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we infer the other (or if he is a skinny artist we might infer either). The 
two therefore contrast within the same verbal environment and must be considered 
as separate morphemes. Take, then, the verb to s re, as in Spare us [reserve 
from us, do not fatten our burdens with] the details. The verb and both nouns 
are remotely related under the rubric of 'restraint,' but we cannot identify 
the verb with either noun unless we identify the nouns. 

So much for the success-—-or rather lack of it--of our technique in bringing 
together homophones that are ordinarily not thought of as one, when those homo- 
phones are remotely related semantically. Let us see now whether the technique 
is any more successful in keeping together homophones that are usually thought 
of as one, when those homophones are closely related semantically. 

To make the comparison more graphic, let us take two forms that differ in 
spelling but that are otherwise virtually identical. Albumen ‘egg white' and 
albumin 'protein from egg white' should do. Now the scientist evidently regards 
these terms as different, since he is at pains to make the difference visible; 
and, in fact, since the two are in contrast in practically every environment 
except that of the definition of the terms, they would be regarded on the board- 
board analogy as two different morphemes. On the other hand, they are so close 
in meaning--closer by far than pill and pill--that they are sometimes confused 
in spelling. The moral seems to be that every term having multiple meanings 
must be split into as many morphemes as it has meanings, so long as all lie with- 
in one morphemic category. Thus pot 'lumpish container,' pot 'paunch,’ and pot 
‘fund accumulated in a gambling game' are three different morphemes, for they 


contrast in environments like What a big pot! I have no quarrel with this, but 





mention it because it demonstrates how a procedure that was supposed to reduce 


the total of morphemes ends by multiplying them. It may be the way out: there 
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is no trouble in dropping things into separate pigeon-holes, except the awk- 
wardness of having a great many pigeon-holes; where analysts have trouble in 
agreeing is in which to combine with which when more than one must go in a 
Single hole. 


As an answer to some of the contradictions that we have met I suggest a 


more careful understanding of complementation. When we combine the pluralizing 





allomorphs in English we do so on the basis of complementary distribution. In 


this instance, complementation is distinguished by the fact that a single, co- 





hesive statement can be made about the area covered by the complementing forms: 
they blanket a precisely delimited field, that of English nouns. Similarly man 
and woman may be combined as the two names for adult human beings, or duck and 
drake as the female and male of a definite species. No such single, cohesive 
statement can be made, however, of pill and pill or of mean and mien; combine 
them and you get a hodge-podge. The environments that they share do not add 
up to anything, though, like peanuts and paving blocks, they do not necessarily 
overlap. 


This means that the term complementation is to be avoided unless there is 





a universe of discourse, whose subdivisions complete one another. If it is 
useful to consider forms that merely do not overlap, let us contrive another 


name, such as supplementation, and not attribute to it the powers--where identi- 





fying morphemes is concerned--that belong to true complementation. 

The "single, cohesive statement" is really in the nature of a semantic 
replacive. Thus for the pluralizing morpheme we can say 'the plural of' or 
‘more than one of,' and employ it successfully to replace any of the pluraliz- 


ing allomorphs: in Soldiers crowded the road, the subject cam be replaced with 





more than one soldier; in Oxen crowded the road we can use more than one ox, 
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and so on. If formal replacives are orthodox, there should be nothing objec- 
tionable in semantic replacives; they are, of course, the device used by all 


dictionaries. 





Applying the principle to homophones, we compare, I saw the man with The 


man came. Since adult male human being can replace either man, we judge man 





and man to be the same morpheme . (We cannot appeal to the referent, since if 
a different man is involved this, for all we could tell, might signify two 
morphemes; the replacive must be verbal and abstract). 

Applying it to heterophones, we take /rawt/ and /riwt/, in idiolects where 
the two are distinguished. The two may be combined as 'fixed itinerary,' split 
between /rawt/ for deliveries (as postman's, newsboy's, milkman's, etc.) and 
/riwt/ for non-deliveries. The two come close enough to exhausting the universe 
of discourse so that we are able to combine them into a single morpheme. The 
homophones rout and route (/rawt/), however, cannot be combined, because there 
is no possible semantic replacive. 

Take as a contrary case that of plane ‘geometrical flat surface,' plain 
‘geographical flat surface,' and plane 'tool for producing flat surfaces.‘ The 
three are certainly related semantically, but no statement about ‘flat surface' 
can be devised to cover just the area covered by their meanings without cover- 
ing a great deal more. A plane in geometry must be flat, but--as witness 


inclined plane--it need not be level, as must a plain; a plane in carpentry is 





primarily to smooth and only secondarily to flatten, and furthermore the sur- 
faces that it treats are never referred to as plains and seldom as planes. 


Though the three have an element in common, they are like islands in a sea of 


meanings, islands separated by other meanings that cluster about such forms‘as 
It is not enough 


plot, prairie, pampa, sander, spirit-level, plumb-line, etc. 
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that plain and plane 'tool' would rarely if ever contrast within a single en- 





vironment; they do not belong together because there is no conceivable semantic 
replacive. And plain adj. goes with all or with none. 
We have already seen how forms in different morphemic categories may be 
combined if one can serve as a semantic replacive of the other with a change 
in the formal environment; the examples given were lecture and sail, verb and 
noun. Take as a contrary case that of shore 'prop up' and sure (sometimes 
recorded dialectally as shore). To prop something up is, in a sense, to make 
it sure; this, by the usual procedure, would enable us to identify the two as 
a single morpheme or as containing a single morpheme. But it will not meet the 
test of semantic replacement, for there are many places where to make sure can- 
not be substituted for to shore and where sure cannot be replaced by shored. 
The semantic replacive must of course be homogeneous. It will not do to 
identify vile and viol because vile may be replaced by base and viol by bass. 
Turning now to mere supplementation, we find that even where it may be 
neatly formalized, to use it in place of true complementation may do violence 
to the picture of the language. Take the two senses of drug, 'medicine' and 
‘unsalable commodity.' The latter sense is practically bound to the phrase 


a drug on the market, so that the two would almost never overlap. Add to this 





the fact that there is a semantic kinship (the two developed from a single 
etymon; drugged suggests 'sluggishness'; drugs may be slow of sale; or what-not ) 
--and the two seem ripe for combining into a single morpheme. But if this is 


done the connexion between drug on the market and drag on the market is lost-- 





a true picture of English would have to show the extent to which drug in this 
sense has been attracted into the orbit of drag--for which it sometimes serves 


as past tense and past participle (with also a hint of drudge, a morpheme 
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alternant of which is drug) 


True complementation and semantic replacives will increase the total of 
morphemes in some cases: yarn 'thread' and yarn ‘tale will be separated as 
tale and tail are now popularly separated. The same wili happen with slug 
‘token coin,' slug 'blow ‘ and slug 'swallow.' But the alternative to this is 
to wallow in a sea of varying degrees of similarity in meaning, without so much 
as an anchor to windward, We shall have to make our peace with the fact that 
as soon as a radical metaphor is established, a new morpheme has been created; 


a formal difference may well follow, as in business-busyness. 





As for less radical extensions of meaning, it may be that semantic repl.ace- 
ment is too drastic a test, It would, for example, separate reciprocals like 


rent (The landlord rents the house to the tenant, The tenant rents the house 





from the landlord) and lose (The pursuers finally lost the pursued, The pursved 








finally lost the pursuers), where perhaps the cohesive statement of complementa- 





tion would be possible nevertheless. Whatever accessory steps may te devised, 
however, there must always be true complementation, and the presence of semantic 
replaceability would be the most dependable guarantee of it. 

fOctober, 1949] 
[*This article is published because the ¥ditor feels that it is worth the space 
to show how utterly futile "semantic" identification of morphemes is at the 
present time. Morpheme-analysis must be made on the basis of form, NOT meaning. 
Eventually we may be able to investigate the distributional details sufficiently 
to separate out morphemes on the basis of environments, i.e., by 'meaning'. But 
the kind of metaphor and punning on which separations are based above is scien- 


tifically invalid; it comes down to a matter of taste, and tastes differ. 


--GLT] 
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1 
The identification of morphemes, Lang 2h.l1h-1 (1948). 


art may be objected that man-man is unusable as an example of complementa- 
tion, since here we have two instances of a single allomorph to begin with. 

But this cannot be assumed until it is proved. If the man of workman is a dif- 
ferent allomorph, phonetically defined, of the same morpheme, then we cannot 
jump to the conclusion that any two repetitions of man in different environments 
(and no two, even repetitions of "the same," are ever identical) exhibit instan- 
ces of the same morpheme unless all of them add up semantically. The differ- 
ences of bite are definable by context, and each distinct meaning, complement- 
ing the others, in combination with the rest adds up to something. Because 

the differences of man in varying contexts are more subtle does not excuse us 
from applying the same test, for if it is to be valid it must work for appar- 
ently identical forms as well as for apparently different ones. 

Perhaps this carries us too far from the usual understanding of comp lone - 
tation, in which two, or three, or a comparatively few forms are regarded as 
adding up to a total; to speak of a single instance of man 3s complementing 
other instances of man runs the calculus of allomorphs to infinity. If so, we 
need only invent another term for our "universe of discourse," limiting comple- 
mentation to its usual narrow sphere but remembering that while there will no 
always be complementation when there is a universe of discourse, there will 
always be a universe of discourse when there is complementation. The universe 
of discourse remains our ultimate semantic test for considering two forms to 
belong to the same morpheme. 

With allomorphs belonging to different morphemic categories (such as bare 
verb and adjective) we would have supplementation rather than complementation-- 
being on two levels it is hard to say that one completes the other unless all 
morphemic categories are represented; but we do have a universe of discourse, 
and semantic replacement works as a test (He sat there bare to the waist may 
replace He sat there bared to the waist; They bared him may replace They made 
him bare). 
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REVIEWS 


Richard E. Chandler and Alden R. Hefler, Handbook of comparative grammer for 
students of foreign languages. New York, American Book Company, 19L9. vi,129p. 








[P60.097. Review: Comparative grammar | 
There are always people who think that the Theory of Relativity says every- 


thing is relative or that Kant's Critique of Practical Reason telis you how to 
be practical. Chandler and Hefler have not hesitated to call their effort to 
teach "English grammar with the problems of the foreign-language students in 


mind" (iv) a Handbook of comparative grammar, though they must know that this 





term has been used for generations in a very specific sense (of which it no 
longer happens to be immediately descriptive): reconstruction (e.g. of Vulgar 
Latin, proto-Indoeuropean, proto-Algonkian) from related languages (French and 
Spanish, Latin and Gothic, Fox and Blackfoot). Puns have their place, but not 
in the title of a textbook. 

Beyond this warning against expecting a different kind of book there is 
little to sav. The usual half-truths and irrelevancies about English, French, 
Spanish, and German are restated. Grammar is repeatedly referred to as a 
science, as it should be; but this book will not convince the student that it 
can be one. It is quite true that students are often lamentably incapable of 
handling language work (iii), but teaching them that "in English there are five 
common vowels" (),) or that "perhaps the most common prepositions in all lan- 
guages are to, at, in, with,...."(101) is not going to give them the impression 
that realities of any sort are here described and classified in a way which has 
its practical uses. The problem is of course not confined to the present book, 
and part of the blame falls on the scientific linguists of today for not having 
provided a full enough description of English that is consistent and meaningful. 


[December 5, 1919] Henry M. Hoenigswald 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Carl Darling Buck. A dictio of selected synonyms in the poops) Indo- 
eet smeeee - Chicago, University of Chicago press, 199. 
[P60.A556.1. Review: IE languages-Etymology—Dictionaries. ] 

In general, the dictionaries which we moderns use are arranged according 
to the alphabetical principle, without regard to other aspects of the material 
listed, e.g. morphological or semantic groupings. We have become so accustomed 
to alphabetical dictionaries that we tend to regard them as the 'normal' kind, 
and others as abnormal or unusual, even in the case of such a well-known work 


as Roget's Thesaurus or the Webster Dictionary of synonyms. Yet a grouping by 





semantic categories has much to recommend it, and, as a matter of fact, ante- 
dates the alphabetical type of dictionary in the history of linguistics, since 
the time of Greek lexicography, culminating in Pollux:s Onomasticon (2nd c. A.D.). 
To date, semantic vocabularies have been made mostly from a descriptive point 

of view; the development of the historically oriented dictionary came at a time 
when the alphabetical principle was dominant in 'scientific' dictionary-making. 
An etymological dictionary arranged along semantic lines has long been consid- 
ered a desideratum by many scholars, to cast light on the development of mean- 
ings in the course of time. Such a project was undertaken for the Indo-European 


2 and has been brought to completion 


languages by Professor Buck in the 1920's, 
by him and his assistants in nearly a quarter of a century's work; its final 
form is embodied in the volume under review, 

This is an immense tome indeed, over fifteen hundred double-colum pages 
long. After a brief but interesting Preface (v-xvii) and a few pages of ex- 
planatory material (abbreviations and notes on transcription; 1-11), the main 
section of the book (12-150) is devoted to twenty-two chapters on the words 


for various aspects of human experience, as they are segmented by the Indo- 


yl 
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European languages. The first nine chapters deal with words for man and the 
world around him: larger aspects of the physical world (I), mankind (II), 
animals (III), parts of the body (IV), and various features of the environment 
such as food and drink (V), clothing (VI), house and furniture (VII), agricul- 
ture and vegetation (VIII), and miscellaneous physical acts and notions (IX). 
The next six chapters deal essentially with terms for relations among things: 
motion (X), property and commerce (XI), spatial relations (XII), quantity and 
number (XIII), time (XIV), and sense perception (XV). The designations of 
certain main human activities are listed in the remaining chapters: emotion 
(XVI), mind and thought (XVII), language (XVIII), territorial and social divi- 
sions and relations (XIX), warfare (XX), law (XXI), and religion and supersti- 
tion (XXII). 

Each chapter contains a great number of decimally numbered divisions and 
subdivisions, in each of which are listed the terms for a given meaning, in the 
principal Indo-European language families: Hellenic, Italic, Celtic, Germanic, 
Baltic, Slavic, Indic, Iranian. For the Indo-Iranian languages, Sanskrit, Aves- 
tan, and Old Persian are normally the only representatives cited; for the others, 
both earlier and later stages of linguistic development are piven, e.g. in the 
Italic group Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, and Roumanian. The forms of the 
standard languages are those usually cited, and in conventional orthographies. 
In each subsection, after the listing of the words themselves, Buck discusses 
at length, first the main areas of meaning covered, and then the etymological 
groupings into which the words fall. A brief alphabetical index of the indivi- 
dual sub-section headings (1505-1515) completes the work. 

The usefulness of such a work will be immediately apparent, especially for 


those dealing with historical semantics in general (for whom it affords a far 
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richer storehouse of illustrative material than has been gathered heretofore for 


Indo-European), and for those working on individual etymologies (for whom it pro- 
vides a wealth of information as to possible parallels in semantic development? ). 
Buck's commentaries are directed especially towards making clear the main trends 
of semantic: change, in which they are eminently successful. The standard of 
care and thoroughness evidenced in this volume is up to that set by Buck in his 
earlier works. Its tone is completely objective and scientific, a fact which 
has led to the (wholly justified) inclusion, in the proper places, of even the 
most rigidly tabooed 'four-letter' words. As elsewhere, Buck is intelligently 
conservative in his viewpoint, especially in his evaluation of doubtful etymol- 
ogies. For this reason, the Dictionary of IE synonyms will furnish a valuable 
counter-balance to the over-daring and often unreliable Walde-Pokorny, whose 
etymologies are too often accepted uncritically as if they were proven and 
certain. There are a few--too few--discussions of general points of methodology: 
Buck's evaluation of the much-overrated ‘areal linguistics' (xv) is admirable, 

as is also his brief discussion of the laryngeals in IE (9). 

Of course, in a work of this size and scope, everyone will find something 
missing, something he might wish had been included, something he will disagree 
with. Buck has wisely anticipated most of these criticisms by pointing out in 
the Preface (x-xv) the necessary limitations involved in a work of this kind. 
Individual etymologies will find acceptance or not according to the reader's 
preferences; for instance, this reviewer would have preferred to see Fr. barén 
Sp. varén and their Romance cognates (19.352.5; 2.21) connected with Lat. bardn- 
‘oaf, lout' rather than with a hypothetical (some might say mythical) Germanic 
word for 'fighting man! ,u Likewise, on a more general point, one might take 


issue with Buck's decision to cite the Latin sources of Romance nouns and adjec- 
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tives in the nominative rather than the accusative (11); the true solution for 
this dilemma would have been to cite reconstructed Proto-Romance forms through- 
out (e.g. méle 'honey', 6mo Gmine 'man', sdle 'salt'). Perhaps, however, Romance 
linguistics has not yet developed--as we hope it may in coming years--to the 
point where such reconstructions are generally made and widely enough accepted 
to be usable in a work such as this. 

This Dictionary is, in short, a splendid piece of work, and one which 
should immediately take its place as a standard reference book alongside and 
complementing other etymological dictionaries. Let us hope that it will also 
serve as a model for similar works in other fields: Romance, first of all, and 
the other individual Indo-European language families; and likewise in non-Indo- 
European fields where sufficient comparative material is available (e.g. Semitic, 
Finno-Ugric, Algonkian, Bantu). If enough such surveys of historical semantics 
become available, it should be possible to at least make a beginning on the task 


of finding out what the general lines of semantic change and development really 


are, 


[February 13, 1950] Robert A. Hall Jr. 


Cornell University 


Cf. Jud's review of the first fascicle of Meyer-Liibke's Romanisches ety- 
mologisches Worterbuch, in Archiv fur das Studium der neueren Sprachen 
127.16-38 (1911), expressing the wish that the material had been ordered ac- 
cording to semantic groups rather than in the alphabetical order of the Latin 
etyma. Meyer-Lubke met this demand part way by adding a brief index of semantic 
groups in the third edition of the REW (1936); the Walde-Pokorny Vergleichendes 
Worterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen (1927-32) has a similar index, and 
presumably the new Pokorny dictionary will have something of the same kind. 





@announced by him in Lang 5.215-18 (1929). 


3thus, the present reviewer found it very helpful, when working on certain 
Indic and Iranian etymologies, to find parallels for assumed semantic develop- 
ments, in Buck's then unpublished materials; cf. Lang 12.133-h, 297-9 (1936). 


“oe, SIL 5.65-8 (1917) 
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L. Homburger. The Negro-African languages. London, Routledge and Kegan Paul 
Ltd., 1949. vii,275p. 


[ P60.C. Review: African languages.] 

The book here reviewed (in "first English translation") purports to accomp- 
lish the following purposes: "To allow curious readers to learn something 
about the speech of the Negroes, To let linguists non-specialized in African 
languages realize their unity and their peculiarities. To help all students 
of any one idiom to understand it better by comparison with others, perhaps 
geographically distant (vii)." The present reviewer considers himself as fall- 
ing within the domain of each of the three categories of readers to whom the 
book is addressed. Unfortunately he must report that none of the aims of the 
book as set forth is accomplished. The book is full of data from many languages 
of Africa, presented in an unorganized manner, and accompanied by some rather 
cavalier statements which are passed off as though they were linguistic truths 
long known and accepted. The book seems to have been written chiefly to. vin- 
dicate the author's thesis concerning what she calls the Negro-African languages. 
In the preface she writes, "African language specialists do not generally share 
my conviction that Negro-African languages represent varied modifications of 
Egyptian dialects, adopted at different periods by various peoples in touch 
with Egyptian civilization." What this means exactly is difficult to determine, 
but allusion after allusion is made to this thesis which seems still to have 
quite a bit of opposition. Essentially, one supposes, the author believes in 
an ultimate Hamito-Semitic origin of the Negro-African languages. The compara- 
tive data upon which this thesis rests, as presented in this book, would re- 
quire comment by persons trained in Egyptian and African linguistics. This 


comment then I shall leave to scholars of such competence, though the thesis 
LS 
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itself appears to be somewhat far-fetched inasmuch as the term 'Negro-African' 
seems to include all the languages of African other than Arabic, Fthiopic, and 
the languages usually termed Hamitic. Since the book was not addressed to 
Africanists, but to readers interested in linguistics in general, I feel justi- 
fied in undertaking a review of some of the statements in the book. 

The first chapter, entitled "The peoples and languages of Africa" attempts 
to give brief accounts of the history, languages, and cultural backgrounds of 
the inhabitants of Africa. The chapter is unfortunately marred by a number of 
misstatements of fact as well as of oddities of phrase. For example, "....the 
Falashas in Abyssinia speak Hebrew dialects." (3) 

"They (the Bushongo) are monogamous and women play an important part in 
family life." (1h) 

"The Cameroons are not and never were an ethnical unit, for the physical 
features are too varied to admit this." (1) 

"Drake noted that the women on the west coast were lighter in colour than 
the men" [refers to the Hottentots, HHP].(32) An interesting piece of scuttle- 
butt, but hardly to be included in what purports to be a serious scientific 
work. 

",...in the course of a few generations and owing to movements of small 
tribes or of powerful armies, whole populations have changed their positions 
or their chiefs, and presumably in the latter case their language." (33) Why 
"presumably in the latter case" alone? 

The map on p. 2h-5 is extremely poor; very few of the geographic, linguis- 
tic, and tribal names in the text are included on the map. In discussing the 


languages of Madagascar on page 31 no mention is made of Malagasy. The latter 


only comes into its own on page 208. 
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Chapter II entitled "Phonetics of Negro-African" would seem to be the 
place for a good discussion of tones, pitch, clicks, etc. Such however is not 
the case. The opening sentence is somewhat startling. "Phonetics or the study 
of the sounds used in speech has now become an independent science whereas 
formerly it was a branch of linguistics." (38) This will surely come as sur- 
prising news to a good many linguists who have been legitimately (or so they 
thought) interesting themselves in the study of speech sounds. Such a state- 
ment conveys something of the confusion which must exist in the author's mind 
concerning the domain occupied by instrumental phonetics, phonetics, and phone- 
mics. The book is written as if the latter term and principle had never been 
invented. There is no attempt at all to apply 'phonemics' to any of the mater- 
ial presented. 

"Words are groups of sounds or phonemes." (0) This is a short but hardly 
adequate definition. 

"In Africa incomplete closing of the lips is frequent and one hears bi- 


labial f and v sounds which appear in Pyrenean dialects of French. In most 
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ample of a statement similar to the ones quoted above, What can one do but 
doubt the accuracy of the linguistic data on the individual African languages 
in the light of the foregoing? 

The reviewer took the trouble to make a cursory comparison between the 
original French version and the present revised version in English. Some of 
the results of this comparison are indicative of the kind of care taken with 
the English edition. For example, "We once read that 16 was pronounced like 
French 1‘on or English long; any reader who knows French will share our amuse- 
ment at the identification."(45) Now with my own albeit sparse knowledge of 
French I could not see the point of the joke, for surely if the symbols used 
have their usual meaning, [16 ]=French i'ton. In the original French version, 
the author invites those who know English to "share our amusement". 

In similar fashion, Greek words are cited in their native orthography sev- 
eral times throughout the text, and though the citations are correct in the 
French original, errors occur in the English translation. KUptaxm becomes 
Xvp tay probably because the kappas of the Greek type used widely in Continental 
European printing look like small chis (58). On the same page, Larpbs emer ges 
as trpus, though the word as borrowed into Nubian is given as iatorosi. The 
citations from Arabic share a similar fate. Page 52, read kitab for kitab; 


page 78, read aktaba for iktaba, katib for katib, katala for katala, and katil 








for katil. 


Two gems of dogmatic assertion about the nature of languages: "....a 
linguist must remember that regularity of forms is not a characteristic of old 
well-preserved languages." (65) "All known linguistic facts show that languages 


belonging to a common stock tend to diverge more and more, and not to develop 


along the same lines; if they did so there would be very unimportant differences 











between them." (228) 



























Morphophonemics is hinted at in the statement, “Another example of the 


intermingling of grammar and phonetics [ italics mine -- HHP] is offered by 





Dilling am 'ram' acc. ami or ambi < am+gi or ti. (111)" Similarly, "T.e latter 
[ phonetic changes due to grammatical differences |, which we call alternances, 
are those which effect [sic] certain sounds in certain given forms so that a 
common radical appears quite different to the uninitiated, ex. Ful. debbo 
‘woman', pl. rewbe. The alternances of d and r and of b and w are regular, 

but it would be imprudent to say which consonant changed to which and the vowel 
e is the only stable element." (48-9) A linguist would make his choice as to 
which consonant changed to which not because of prudence but because of his 
choice of base-form. 

Although the importance of tone in many of the African languages is ex- 
plained, the tones are consistently left unmarked throughout the book. On page 
200 it is stated that the duodecimal system of "....a few Chad languages may 
have been due to a chief having six fingers, a malformation more frequent than 
is generally realized nowadays in Western Europe." 

Finally, the following are a few misprints: page 0, line 23, read alveolar 


for alveolaire; 75, 1.1, read perfective for perfectif; 21h, 1.25, read Negro, 





Nigritic for negro, nigritic; 21l,1.30, read relics for relicts; 222, 1.5, read 


understanding for comprehensive. This last item is a sample of the translation 





from French into English which adheres much too closely to the French original 
with little attention to English idiom or style. 

It is not the purpose of this review to parade every statement with which 
the reviewer finds fault. What has been quoted suggests, in ry opinion, that 


neither the purpose of the book has been fulfilled nor has the author inspired 
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confidence for the use by her readers of the data she presents. The audience 


to whom the book is addressed remains interested in learning something of the 


linguistics of African languages. The study that will accomplish this remains 
to be written. 


[ October 31, 1949. } Herbert H. Paper 


University of Chicago 
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An exchange has been established with the Instituto Caro y Cuervo, an agency of 
the Ministry of National Education of Colombia, in Bogota; the contents and 
nature of the Boletin of the Institute will be noted when received. 


Errata, SIL 8, 1: Cover, title of first work reviewed: . . . Sprachpsychologie. 
p.2h, 3rd paragraph . . . jezykoznawstwa . . - p.25, 7th paragraph... 
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